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RHODE ISLAND. 
Tus state, the smallest in the Union, is bounded , when viewe lind: 
on the north and cast by Massachusetts, south by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and west by Connecticut.— imber of inha 
niles long and twe 


. ’ ' 
wide, and contains one thousand three hun 


thirty are embraced in Narrag 
ulation in 4840 was 108,550 rather 
st but two years 5 lor 
\ being tempered by dlie 1 deni 
al islands in and 


iit: wes 
cipal of which, Rhodk ‘vents wh 











of Rhodes in the Mediterranean) has given 


name to the stut 
. 
There are 


for manulacturing, 


f 


several rivers of great yalue 


which is carried on in 


ies, but chieily in cotton, to the 


The 


Pawtucket, 


great benefit of the state. principal 


Provi-. 


and Paweatuck ; 


lows 3 
Wood, Pa 


veral m 


rivers are as fol 


dence, wtuxet, 


und s nufacturing 
siderable size, are 


their banks. 


The commeres of the state has long been 


buut on 


it has been 


considerable ; but of late years 

transferred from Newport to Providence, 
where kt now centres. Unpappily the slave- 
trade was fermely curried on extensively 


, 1» 
from Kho le 


Island; but that inhuman trate 
jas CC ASt d. 


nts several strong contrasts 


: Isl and pr CS 


lifferent aspeets. Although the smal. 
in ny Union, and coutained but a smal! 
itants, yet it has a very large pro- 


manufactures, and 


nfacture of 


of p ons engaged in 
h the ma 
Although the 


h yeneral religious tol 


first in whie eotton 


lected by machinery. 
jonies in whic ation, 
iS (sia 


ihuat 


quality, blished, coytrary to the 


il gimpression, system was allowed to 


~~ 
Roman catholics were 


1 the allowed to others. 


liberty 


history of this state is interesting for it por ‘tant 


h oceured withir its territory 
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’ vated, 


villagea, of cone | 


first of 


at differ. | 
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ent epochs. It was the scene of some of the first and 
the latest events of the eventful war of King Philip, 
or Metacom, who was a native of its soil, and fell 
at the foot of Mount Hope. ‘The Narragansets, one 
of the most powerful Indian tribesin New England, 
were reduced by a war carried on in this territory. 

This tribe is now reduced to three or four 
hundred, composing about fifty families, who reside 
on the Indian lands. Individuals of the tribe 
were lately in possession of three or four thousand 
acres of land, about one third of which was culti- 
The tribe own twenty or thirty acres of 


, woodland, seventy acres of swamp, and nineteen 


acreson Short, Neck ; they have achurch, with a 


| regular baptist clergyman (an Indian ;) and aschool- 
* | house, in which school is kept in winter by the In- 
‘ dians, and in summer by the missonary gociety ; 
) it consists of forty ar fifty scholars, 


In the revolution, Newport was taken and oe- 
cupied by the British forees until relieved by a 
French fleet, co-operating with the American army, 

The following extract is from a letter written by 


| a distingnished higtorian ;— 


* Rhode Island was foremust in the following 
events :—~ 
“ May 17, 1744. 


of Providence were instructed to prevail on the 


The delegates from the town 


assenibly to use their influence with the other col. 
onies to promote the convening of a eontinental 
congress—a few days cuarlier than the action ef 
any other public body on the subject. 

© June 15, 177A. 


gates to the congress two 


The assembly chose deic- 
days before Massachu. 
which I believe has hitherto been considered 
the first to elect delegates. 


setts, 


-or 


“ August, 1775. ‘The assembly recommended 
to the congress to build and equip a continental 
navy ; the first recommendation of this sort by any 
public b nly, 


“* May, 1776. 


dence was passed ; 


Act of abjuration on indepen- 
the only step of this decriptien, 
as far as I know, taken by any assembly, or eoio- 
nal convention, before declaration of eonyress,—- 
The resolves of Mecklenburg eounty, in North 
Carojina, were of the same tenor, but the meeting 
consisted of delegates from one county only, and 
bee n 


usual prineiples of repres: ‘tation, 


these scem not to have chosen upon who 


‘There are passages in the eolonial history of 
Island 


of the pe ople. 


mY 


Rhode most honorrble to th patriotic 


alust the 


spirit 
The assembly petitioned ag 
famous * sugar act’ of 1773. 
a ha = ted by } 7 
‘The petition was rejected by parhament. A 


curious debate on the subject may be seen in 
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Hassard’s Parliamentrary History, vol. viii. p. 1261. | 

Statistics.—According to the census of 1840, | 
the population of the state was 108,830. Of these | 
there were : white males, 51,362 ; females, 54,225: | 
free colored males, 1,825 ; female, 1,413! slaves | 
(superannuated and supported by their masters, | 
therefore excepted by the law of emancipation,) 5. 
Persons employed in commerce, 1,340 ; in agricul- 
ture, 16,000 ; in manufacture and trade, 21,000. 

Money-value of agricultural industry, $3,745, | 
800, or $34 per head. 

The imports were $294,534; export, $10,186, } 
261. Exports of domestic products, $203,006 ; 
foreign $3,983. 

Ordinary revenue, $52,000. 

Newrort.—This place possesses one of the best 
harbors in the United States. ‘The entrance is 
guarded by Fort Adams, and the scenery about it 
is agreeable. 

Fort Adams, on Brenton’s point, embraces an 
extent of one huudred and thirty acres. A range 
of guns lines the shore toward the west, and the 
casemates, &c., are very strong. 

Newport extends about a mile along the shore, 
but presents the aspect of decay, as the commerce 
has been removed to Providence. ‘The situation, 
however, has many advantages, and this, with the 
cheapness of rent, will probably render it the tem- 
porary abode of many strangers during the warm 
season. The houses are thickly clustered about the 
margin of the town, but make rather a gloomy ap- 
pearance on account of the want of repair, the place 
having experienced a gradual! declension caused by 
the success of Providence, thirty miles further up. 

The bench behind the town, like the whole cir- 
cuit of the city on the land side, was defended by 
a line of troops, batteries, &c., during the posses- 
sion of it by the English in the revolytionary war ; 
and the opposite high grounds were occupied by 
the American urmy, whose headquarters were on 
Taumony hill, abouta mile anda half from the 
town—an elevation which affords an extensive 
view on every side. General Prescott was taken 
here during the war by a bold party of men under 
Colonel Barton, who landed secretly from a bout 
in the night, went to the British headquarters, and ; 
conveyed their captive away, before the lund or | 
naval forces, then in the harbor, could prevent } 
them. The place was blockaded by the British fleet. 

During the possession of the place by the enemy, 
the trees were cut down for fuel ; and although 
the soil is admirably calculated for the growth of ! 
fruit-trees, and was before that period quite covered 
with the finest orchards, it is now so divested of 
trees of every description, as to appear remarkably 
naked and monotonous for an American scene.— 
The fertility of the ground, and the excellence of the } 











crops, as well as the neatness and precision with | 
which the fields are cultivated and regularly divid- 
ed by fine stone walls, present, however, a picture | 
of agricultural beauty rarely paralleled in the United 
States. ‘The island, fourteen miles long and not 
three miles wide, contained in 1827 more than thirty 
thousand sheep. 

Mount Hope, famous as the ancient royal resi- 
dence of the Narraganset Indians, and particularly 
as the abode of King Philip, and the scene of his | 
death, is seen from a few miles beyond Newpot, to- | 
ward the northwest. It rises in Warren, on the 
shore ofan arm of the bay. Prudence island is | 
ubout five miles in length, and presents the same 
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fertile soil and gently-swelling surface as that of 
Rhode Island. The inhabitants are few, as those 
of Patience and Hope, islands of a much smaller 
size. Despair is a cluster of rocks on the left, 
near the island of Hope, the north end of which is 
twenty miles from Providence. 

Coal Mines.—An extensive mine of anthracite 
or incombustible coal was opened a few years since 
near the end of the island, in Portsmouth, about 
two miles from Bristol ferry ; it was not extensive. 
ly used, and the work was soon abandoned. 

Provipence is the second city in New England ; 
both in population, wealth, and beauty. . It is 
beautifully as well as advantageously situated at 
the head of navigation, on the river Providence. 
The town was settled in the year 1636 by Roger 
Williams, who left the old colonies in consequence 
of a disagreement in religious doctrines. He built 
his house on the shore, near the present episcopal 
church. Many ofthesociety of quakers, or friends, 
afterward joined him, whose descendants form a 
large share of the population of the stute. 
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Written for the Madison Family Visitor. 


POOR RELATIONS 


BY MRS L. A. BROCKSBANK. 
“On! these poor relations !—I cannot speak as 


right, and I cannot dress as I should on account 
of a poor cousin on the left, and I suppose I shall 
not be allowed to marry without the approbation 
of the whole clan,” said the beautiful Ella Dale— 
belle and heiress—only, and spoilt child withal. 
“ Ella, my daughter, if you were as amiable as 
some whom you seem to despise, me thinks | 
should have little else to desire.” 
“Oh! Lknow what you mean, mama,—but 
let me tell you that cousin Emma is not the am- 
iable creature you imagined. She is disobliging 
and ill-natured when she can be unobserved by you. 
It was only yesterday that I desired her to write 
an acrostic fora particular purpose, and she abso- 
lutely refused !” 

‘“* She probably had good reasons for so doing, | 
my love.” 


* Oh! yes,—to be sure Emma always has the 


| very best of reasons for everything she chooses to | 
| do, or not to do—reasons that might silence a 


parson. She pursed up her pretty little mouth, 


and said I must first promise not to put my own | 


name to it, as that would be ‘ acting a 
something equally absurd. 


lie,’ or 


obliging, that is the truth of the matter.” 


“ Notso, my love, you are too censorious.— | 


Emma is a gvod girl—your own cousin, and you 
ought to love her. Atleast, bekind to her, for you 


must remember that the poor child has neither 


friends nor fortune. Not even a home, while you 
have all that you can desire.” 

“ True mama, [ have a home, and I do not 
think it quite right to be crowded out of it by a 
littie bashful country cousin, with nothing in the 
world but a pretty face to recommend her; ‘tis 
) true, mama, if Emma had been like—cousin Jane 
| for instance—proud and ugly, she might have 
and earned hei 
own living as—-as she ought to do. 

** There was a time when I could have a new ball 
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| dress, or a bracelet, without asking twice; but 














I would for fear of offending an old uncle on the ! 


She meant to be dis. } 


ee ee oe 


OT 


now Emma’s wants must be all supplied (and 
heaven knows they are not a few) before 1 can 
name my own. 
“ Ella! Ella! I am ashamed of you! 
* 1 can’t help it mama, you know I had worn 
my pearl satin twice, already, and yet you refus. 
ed to get me another, and you have to-day pur- 


a Cashmere myself. I positively will not wear 


7 we mantilla, again—no one wears green, 


chased a shawl for Emma, knowing that I wanted 


“ Ella you must not expect anew shawl just 
at present. ‘T'wo months ago, nothing would serve 


you but a rich green velvet, with heavy lace trim- 


mings. You must, in future, wait ’till you know 
your own wants, before they are gratified. I wish 
you resembled your cousin in some things.” 

* Indeed !—now you would not believe Emma 
had a fault, even though, like the Egyptian dark- 
ness,‘ it might be felt.’ But let me have the 
| dress, mama, and I willsay no more about the 
| shawl. I will tell you what I want. Clara Ne- 
| ville hasa new white lutestring, wrought with 
| 





silver. 

“ Enough, my child ; it matters not what Cla- 
{ra Neville has, her station in life is different from 
} yours.” 

* Why ? mama—does she move in higher cir- 
} cles? isshe more accomplished? or more—more 





: beautiful ?” 

** Ella, Esq. Neville is a millionaire, and you 
are the child of a widow, in easy, but not affluent 
circumstances. And believe me, Ella, Chester 
Neville will think no better of you for apeing his 
| sister in dress. What is quite prope: for her 
> would be very extravagant in you ; besides, 


| 
{ 
t 
‘ 





it is 
not becoming in you to dress so richly, when Em- 
ma wears only plain white.” 

“ Emma, again! I hate the very name; but 
why should I care what Chester may please to 
think of me?” 

* Oh, but you do care, as your blushes testify ; 

and I am certain he is not indifferent to you ; su 
you have only to play your game adroitly ; my 
leve But a hint I trust is sufficient. He is 
pleased with your face—endeavor to render your 
manners pleasing also.” And the worthy matron 
concluded with a deep sigh, which was answered 
) by agay laugh from her hopeful child, 
“ Mama, if you think I love Chester Neville, 
| you sce wrong. Lesteem him highly, but he is 
| too grave—tvo severe in his moral code—in a word 
But I 
} 


eee 








| he is too much like a parson to please me. 

will tell you who I could love ; that is, if he was 
rich—Charles Stratton, the Preceptor. Oh! now 
do not open your eyes so wide mama, you have 
' no cause to be alarmed ; for I solemnly assure you 
| that I will marry none but a man of wealth. So it 
is very likely that Neville will have the honor of 
endowing Ella Dale with all his earthly possess- 
ions ; unless something better should turn up bo. 
fore the season is past.” 


Just at that moment was heard the rattling of a 
newepeper, with a “ hem !” and a cough, proceed- 
ing from an adjoining closet, frequently occupied 
by uncle Phil, on account of an arm chair and 


uncurtained window, where the bright sun beams 


; could stream in, in the most unfashionable man- ¢ 
‘ . . ° 

ner possible, suiting uncle Phil's propensity for 
| comfort and ‘‘ news” at the same time, for he sel- 
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dom sat without a paper in his hand, and never 
walked without two or three in his pocket—quite 
a literary man, in his way, uncle Phil. Ella pro. 
tested that his paper was sometimes bottom up- 
wards, but then, Ella had an ill-natured way of 
expressing herself, as every one knew, and every 
one knew also, that uncle Phil usually betook him- 
self to that particular window for a smoke or a 
dose, but no une seemed to expect the tapping of 
his pipe, or the rattling of his paper from that 
quarter just then. Perhaps he had overheard the 
interesting conversation ! 

“ Dearme? how troublesome these poor rela- 
tions are,” muttered the half-vexed Ella, “ I won- 
der how much longer he intends to haunt that 
closet ! I will have the old chair removed and a 
blind hung at the window—that I will—fusty old 
bachelor ! if he were only rich, now—why one 
might endure him—even iry to please him, per- 
haps; but all our connections are poor, I believe 
except aunt Hepsy—she is worth thousands, but 
not once has she invited me to her old maid’s hall, } tiful present ;—what would the giver say 
though I have often tried to coax her to do so. **Mama will make no objection, [ promise you ; 
Proud as Lucifer, she is, and as ugly as sin.— | she has informed me of her expensive purchase, 
True, she has paid some long school bills for Em. | and expressed her regret that she could not afford 
ma, and made her some handsome presents when | me one too. So if you are really, so very grate. 
she was there; but what has she done for me? | ful, you have an opportunity of proving it.” 
why she told mama that she was “spoiling me} ‘ You may take the shawl, Ella ; perhaps I did 
for a rich man, and no poor man would venture to wrong to except it, but I cannot wear the mantilla, 

that is too rich, and showy for one in my situation ; 


marry me.” I wonder if she isan old maid for | 
the same reason ?” but I thank you all the same.” 
** Oh! nonsense ! it did not cost a dollar more 


} 
“ During this mental solilogay Mrs. Dale had 
than this shawl, I assure you, and if it istoo heav- 


( 
left the room ; uncle Phil had also pocketed his | 
ily trimmed, you have only to take off the lace— 


without a bouquet of sweet exotics—love tokens, 
all—ha! ha! But come, Emma, shew me the 
shawl mama bought for you to-day ; lam dying 
to see it.” 

With an expression of mingled disappointment 
and pleasure, Emma left the room, but soon retur- 
ned with her slight and graceful form enveloped 
in the folds of a rich Cashmere, while her bright 
face glowed with gratitude and pleasure. 

“ Is it not a beauty? how kind of my aunt to 
make me such a present !” 

Ella gazed with enviouseyes upon her cous- 
in’s sylph-like form, and her countenance wore 
anything but an aspect of delight. 

“It looks well enough to be sure, but it is not 
near so handsome as my mantilla.” 

** Don’t you think so ?” 

“No. Suppose we make an exchange ?” that 
green velvet is just the thing fur your red cheeks. 

** Oh, no-—I do not admire green—and surely 
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newspaper, and made his exit. 
Ella was alone. 

“ Yes they called me beautiful and I know it, 
too ; bat what avails my beauty, when that‘ an- | you: now you have no right to refuse—indeed 
gel Emma,’—as Charley Stratton calls her, isever | you ought to be very grateful, for I dare say the 
to cross my path, and wholly uuconscious of her | mantilla costtwice as much as the shawl.” 
power, wins every heart? I cannot—nay, will 
not—love her, whom every body loves, amiable as 
she is. What though my form is faultless, my 
eyes like the gazelle’s and my hair like the raven’s 
wing ? What though I dress iu satin and laces, 
and braid my locks with jewels, when the only 
man I ever cared to please, has poor as he is, 
scorned my hand, yes, he knew he might have 
had me—and made my friendship the stepping 
stone to Emma's love. And he knew, too, that 
she was poor, (for I took good care to inform him 
of that fact) and yet he will hang upon her words, 
and guze into ber eyes with such tenderness ! and 
she so distant, so modest and reserved that, he 
scarce dares to approach her. 


So the aspiring 








suit my blue satin. Come, 1 will take it off for 


Emma spoke not, but the tear-drops stood upon 
cheek, as she folded the beautiful cashmere, and 
placed it upon the jewelled hand of her heartless 
cousin. 





“ Just hand me my pipe, if you please, niece 
Ella”—said uncle Phil, one morning. ‘ My meals 
do not seem to agree with me without a whiff or 
two, of late.” 


ct tt 


* You seem to forget we have a servant about 
, the place, uncle Phil, and you would oblige me if 
you would do your smoking in the garden. 
abhor the smell of a musty pipe.” 


“IT beg your pardon,” 


Oh! well—the rich ‘I do not wish to be troublesome.” 
Neville would better grace the shrine of the queen. 
ly Ella, so uway with the tender passion. But 
here she comes—arrayed like a gipsey, as she is 
—her head wreathed with wild flowers, and her 
tangled ringlets flying in the wind—but ah! how } 
lovely ! cheeks like roses, and what would I not 
give for that happy look she ever wears! But I 
do hate red hair, auborn at best. Charles Stratton 
calls it chesnut—pooh ! ‘tis red, and mine is black 
as night. 


meekly. 

“ Here is your pipe, uncle,” said Emma, in a 
very low, sweet voice, as the proud Ella, sailed 
{from the room. 
mind what cousin Ejla says—she means no harm, 


“ Thank you—thank you dear. 
man like me, is a troublesome guest, I fear, but 1 








died—lI shall not trouble them long. 


** Cousin Ella,” exclaimed the flower-wreathed 
maiden, quite unconscious of the proud belle’s 
agreeable meditations. ‘ See what lovely flowers ! 
come with me to the grove ! 


ee eee 


QO, it is so delight- 

ful there! and such a quanity of these flowers.” 
* Wild flowers ! why should [ care for prim. | 

}roses aud violets, when m 


a 


“ For your sake, 1 will, my child. 
y table yonder is never | remember your father distinctly ?” 


— cuierewe oe - 


ou would not desire me to barter away this beau- | 


and now I think of it, that same lace would just | 


1, 


; ‘ ; 
said uncle Phil, very | 


Take this easy chair, and never 


1 dare say, and will forget it all in half an hour.” 
A vulgar old 


did want to sce my connections once more before I ' 


“ Dear uncle, do not think you are unwelcome. 
My aunt expressed much pleasure on seeing you, 
} and you know not how happy it made poor Einma | 
to behold her dear father’s only brother ! That Ella 
, is a little singular in her manners, I cannot deny, 
' but forget it, dear uncle, and forgive her if you can.” | 
! Do you 


* Oh, yes, although it is nearly ten years since 
he died. You often remind me of him, particularly 
when you smile.” 

“ But he was not bent with age and sorrow ;— 
he was not cliildless—friendless as I am.” 

“Would to heaven he had lived to be bowed 
with age, like yourself, dear uncle.—I do love the 
aged, and whenever I see a brow silvered by time 
and care, methinks I see my father, or my mother.” 

“ Dear child!” murmured the old man, “ may 
it not be your lot to live till all your friends are 
tired of you.” 

** Were my poor mother still living, and that 
; cottage yet our home—as it was one short year ago, 
you should live with us, and I trust you would soon 
cease to lament the want of—one friend at 
least.” 

* Do you really love your poor old uncle, pipe, 
poverty, and all—Emma ?” 

* Indeed [ do—next to the memory of my dear 
departed parents.” 

* ‘I'he old man brushed a tear from his furrowed 
cheek, as he gazed affectionately into that sweet 
young face, turned up so meekly to bis own. 

“ Then I have something to live fur ;—so fare- 
well to murmursand repining. Emma dear, there 
is nothing in this cold world like love, to warm 
: and cheer the heart. Money can work wonders— 
} even buy friends ! but love”— 

“ True, uncle, but money is not to be despised. 
Sometimes I feel inclined to question the justice 
| of the Great Eternal, when I see (as I did but yes. 
terday) a poor houseless wanderer, with a moan- 
| ing infant at her breast, whose tender form was 
scarce protected from the chill evening air—and 
; bear the pale sad mother strive to sooth her child, 
| by the promise of food, ‘ as soon as mama can get 
| some money to buy it, dearest.’ Yes, uncle, and the 
| little one ceased its moaning, and a sweet smile 
| played around its dimpled imeuth, at the bare 
} promise of some bread. Oh! twas then I felt the 
' want of money—then I fully realized my own de- 
pendent situation—what makes you look at me so 
| strangely, dear uncle ?—You ere thinking perhaps 
‘that I ought not to be dependant on others with 
| health and acquirements like mine. ’Tis not my 
fault—believe me uncle, I wished to take a school 
{ shortly after my poor mother’s death, but my dear, 

kind aunt would not consent to it, on any condi. 











, tion, so I yielded at last, though much against my 
will. [am not too proud to labor, as 1 intend to 
convince my friends before long.” 

* | was not thinking of that, my child, but the 
’ sound of that bell reminded me of the auction at 
‘the village to-day. Vine Cottage is to be sold 


| 


again, they say.” 
“ My dear old home !” exclaimed Emma, while 
' the tears flowed afresh. ‘ 1 wonder who will be 
| the purchaser ?” , 

“Charles Stratton, I believe, if it does not go 
too high.” ‘ 

“Charles Statton !” repeated Emma—starting 
‘up as if there was something pleasing in the in- 
telligence. 

* Yes, the black-eyed schvol-master; are you 
acquainted with him ?” 

“Oh! yes—that is, a little.” 

“Oh! indeed? well, | am sorry for that.” 

‘* Sorry ?—what have you—do you know— I 


; 


have heard him spoken very highly of,’—said % 
Emma, with a strong attempt to appear indifferent. 
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* Oh! now I think Of it; Ishotld not wonder | 
if he had taken a fancy to Ella, for he frequently | methinks.” 
inquires after the young ladies here when I chance ; 
to mect him. She is what they call a belle,” Tj you the information, mamma ?” 
believe—" mancatchers,” that is, in English, I ! 
suppose—th ! Emma? she is rich, too, and all | i company with Mr. Stratton. But here is a let- 
thet. I wonder if she would be so foolish as to | ter for you, I had nearty forgotten it.” 
thtuw herself away upon a bookworm like him— 
poor as a churcli-rat? 


{ For me; mamma, pray who is it ftom 7—Some 
j ’ ‘ thes 
{ country cousin desirous of seeing a little of coun- 


Chester Neville blind ? impossible ? who gave ' present. 


“ Your dticle Phillip, he called on him to-day, ; tured to hope that his oars of darkness and gloom, 


‘night he cheered by a speedy union with his 


( 


*F thought I heard my own name,” said Ella, ' try life, or looking wp a husband, I dare say,”’ mut- | 






hate penetrated her soul, methinks, had she been 
His letter to her was tender, affectionate, 
and redolent with the heart's pare affection bat ven. 


leart’s sule idol—his beautiful Ella. Mer reply 
was brief, cold, and unfeeling, as you can well 
° . ” 
inmragine. 


“ Well, young Neville may rejoice at his escape, t 


as she glided into the room, “ pray what interest- ‘ tered the proud beaaty as she careldssly tore open | for too well I know that my sister’s child is un- 
ing topic is under discussion ? ’ the delicate envelope. 
* 1 merely asked Emma if she thought you | 





worthy ofa heart like his; but there is Emma, 


It might have been from some Country cousin, | now, she is poor, to be sure, but a treasnre in her- 


whiskered fop.” } kindled as she hastily perased it. 
_ “ Chester Neviile is anything but a fop—uncle | 
Phil.” 


employ a third person to write a—hump ! “ name 


—replied uncle Phil, drily. } And before her mother could request an explana- 


** Well, then, who were you coupling with rhy | tion, the letter Was committed to the flames, and | ters must be gratified, you know, as long as means 


name? if I may ask,” said Ella, coloring at her | Ella had left the room in no very placid state of 
unlucky mistake. | mind ifone might judge by her manner. 
“Tell me, uncle, there’sa dear good man,} Mrs. Dale followed her with her eyes as she 
“Oh! then, I am a dear good mannow, am 1? glanced again at the burning letter. 
Well, well. But there is the Post-boys ring— 
shouldn’t wonder if there is something for me.” 


,’ 





the aunt, as she was also leaving the room,” it will 


* Provoking old gossip ! why will you talk 80 | be more fortnnate than the other, I trast.” 


: God sp ed. 


| 
would throw yourself away upott that little be- | or it might not, but her cheek glowed and her eye | self, had he picked her ap, I should have bid him | 
“ Well, he must be in asad condition, traly— ' 


of fortune, or misfortune, rather—though, between 
“ Oh? I was fot speaking of Chester Neville,” ; an early day’ indeed. A Blind bridegroom! hatha!’ ; you and me, Charley, I begin to think that 


“ Here, Emma, is something for you, too,” said | the protracted visit of * poor old uncle Phil.” 


{ ture to seale the bulwark of pride, to save their 


Poor girl! a sorry life she leads there, 
a complete slave to the caprices of that spoilt child 


the fortune is last ebbing away—but only dangh- 


or credit lusts. Be that as it may, I shall not ven. 
wealth or honor, though I must acknowledge that 
they have been very patient and forbearing during 
Do 
you know, Statton, they consider me an object of 
chayity, and I should not wonder if T received a 


much with that volgarold fellow, Emma ?” It was with deep emotions of delight that Emma | pair of shirts or a couple ef cotton handkerchiefs, 


* Because I love to hear bim talk—he is a! opened her letter, for she, poor girl, seldom received ; upon my departure, if I eenduct myself properly, 
little old fashioned,to be sure, but there is no ; those little messongers of friendship, confidence and | ha! ha! 
vulgarity about him ; besides. is he not our own } Jove,indeed, her only earthly contident was uncle | 


‘© T imagined as much—indeed I was certain 
uncle % 


| Phil, and it was his boast that “ he never attended ) that you was carrying out some schemes of your 
7 . . 
“* Well—eo he is, I suppdse, and no doubt there {| schoo! but one evening, and then they had no can- | own.” 


area score more of these same precious uncles, and asto a 


scattered over the earth, all to make us a good | lover, why Emma never—well, yes—she might 
long visit, in due time—Uncle Phil came from | have had a lover, but that is no business of ours 


’¢ 
i dle, and the master did not come, 


“ Well, well, T have accomplished the object for 
which L came, and shall soon bring my visit toa 
termination. I have found my poor brother's child 
Europe—who knows how many we have in | What that little gilded note contained, therefore, we | —heneeforth my own—and if she consents, I shall 


China, or Morocco.” said Ella, laughing.— | are unable to say, but there was a slight trembling 
* But what were you seying, just as I came in 2” | of two little white hands, and the round dimpled | happy home. 
* How very curious ? J think you are a duughter | cheeks were in a glow, anda dew-drop of the | she had exercised a littleof her cousin's patience 
of Eve.” j heart rolled over theit bright surface und fell upon } with “ poor uncle Phil.” 
“ Well, keep it to youpscif then, but I need | the letter as she raised it to her lips, ere it was! What, do I you aright ?—surely 
only look into your face, to guess that the name of consigned to a resisting place nearer a throbbing you do not intend to take Emma—” 
Charley Stratton was mentioned—I would not | 
have such e tell tale phiz for the world. I think red | 
theeks ate extremely vulgar. Chester Neville suid 


bear her to enhumble, perhaps, bat not a less 


It had been well Ella, if 


for niece 


understand 


heart. ** Across the water ? Yes to be sure, what else 


“ T received a call from Chester Neville, this | can I do with her ?” 


evening,” said-Charles Statton ag he was seat d with | 


86 Ceive 


her to me. 


I le ve 


Emma as man ean 











they were svitiom seen except no country girls” 


uncke Phil beneath the vine-clad 


| portico of the old 


love but onee, indeed if you take her away, I will 


* Tama country girl, you know, cousin Ella, 
and you will be untler no necessity of rubbing your | 
own, to make them rosy when he returns.” 

“ T rub my cheeks ? I shall just inform mamma 
of that ** amiable remark.” 

** Well here she comes, now tell her if your con. | grateful to you for the timely warning, though he 
science will permit,” said Emma, laughing in her 
turn, | presume to doubt his lady-love.” 

“ Well girls, do you know that Chester Neville | 
has returned,” enquired Mrs. Dale, as ehe entered | 


Acadewy,of which the former was teacher. 
* Ah ? then he is an ableto be out! Flow are | 
his eyes ? poor fellow !° enquired uncle Phil, with 


an odd attempt at commiseration. 


*“ The ruse succeded then 7?” 


{ 


youn? 


\ 


evil 


eh 


follow to the ends of the earth.’ 


“ Ah! may you notbe blind, think you, like 


** Better, ha ! ha ! much better, and he is very 


} was a little indignant at first, that any one should ; enab! 


‘ 


; 


* No jesting I! pray, T know that Emma returns 


my love. Iam poor, as you wellknow, but with 


the kind assistance rendered by you I have been 


edto purchase Vine Cottage, her old home, 
”) 


and what more can I say? 


* Nothing. ‘Take her 3 and marry her at once, 








Ae) 
\6 . . - ~ 


“ Admirably. He had only to keep his room, | for [have no time to witness a lingering court- 
the room with several letters in her hand, and wear a green shade—norare thing, as his p. My business across the waters, and my 
‘* Has he ? sosoon!” exclaimed Ella, and her | eyes were really very weak—but the letter cost his | good friends here are already “ wondering how 
black eyes did sparkle, in spite of her effort to ap- { honest heart the severest pang le ie the swor much longer unele Phil will think proper to stay.” 
pear indifferent. ‘enemy to all kinds of decept' you knew, but |} Well, now, Charley, | have sometimes wondered 
* 7 thought he was not expected for some weeks | I helped him on with that, and it was an adinir- ) what th s could see in you to bewitch them, 
yet,” observed Emma, * indeed, so Clara inform- } able affair I assure you. But, poor fellow, he is to } but really you look quite handsome, just now. Eh, 
ed me, a few days ago.” } be pitied after all, for he truly loved that girl.” me § no. I shall give her nothing 
* Probably not. He returned quite unexpectedly “Well, niece Ella will not thank me for this, | now, but the cottage and grounds, with a tifle— 
T am told ; he was obliged to leave the institution |} but I did esteem the son of my old friend too | ifewh 1—t uomence with. It is best 
on account of his eyes, which are ve ry moech injure d } ly tosee him sacrificed to that heartless coquett t ing people te bevin-at the * foot of the ladder,” 
: by too close application to his studies.” , So she would not marry a blind man,eh? hal ha! 3 ying then they have a chance to rise, 
* Foolish fellow !” exclaimed Ella. Well, if his eyes are opened now, I am pg of it ul see And the en to one, I shall take it in 
* And it is feared that he must lose the sightof/ “ Yes, that they are. Had you but seen the, my head to marry, myself yet, who knows. Iam ° 
one eye, if not of both.” } fire that burned ia his eyes as he read her briefre. | only two ' 
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HANNAH BARNARD. 


Her reputation was not confined to the limits 
of the city, nor even to the extended circle of the 
Society of Friends, to wich she belonged. She 
had traveled in Europe, and of course had seen 
something of the world. She had shaken hands 
with the great apostle of negro freedom (Matthew 
Clarkson),and had conversed with the savans of 
Edinburgh, of Paris and of London. Still, she 
was viewed by her quaker friends with an unfavor- 
able eye—she was lvoked upon as one of those 
new and uncertain lights, which are rather cal- 
culated to alarm than to illuminate,—to darken, 
rather than to decorate the sphere in which they 
move. But the true secret of theie doubts and 
dislikes was to be found in the fact, that “* Aunt 
Hannah” (as she was familiarly called,) knew 
more than they did. Shehad certainly read and 
thought, and traveled a good deal more, indeed, 
than they thought becoming a woman belonging 
to the society of friends. She was indeed of a 
singularly inquisitive, not to say philosophical turn 
of mind. She had pried, and was continually 
prying into the nature of things, and tracing 
the learned and analogical lines of causes and 
effects. She had looked into my Lord Bacon, 
and had probably turned over the philosophical 
pages of Hume and Gibbon. She had, inconti- 
nently, strayed along the confines of theology, 
with Priestly and Paley, and even wandered into 
the regions of metaphisics and critiques with Bol- 
ingbroke and Bayle. 

But what more sorely puzzled and perplexed 
her quaker friends, was her frequent quotations 
from heathen writers, and her familiar use of latin 
words. I tell thee Richard, said she, to one of the 
squaretoed elders of the church, “TI tell thee 
Richard’ thy ipse dizit doesn’t pass for law with 
me,” and for this, and similar transgressions 
against the canons of iguorance, she was “ read 
out of meeting.” 

Her husband’s name was Peter, one of the 
kindest-hearted, best tempered and happiest men 
that ever lived. ‘Though poor, and earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, no prince was 
richer, and no king ever sat upon his throne more 
contentedly or mure gloriously, than Peter sat 
upon his trucks. 

Ionee, by some accident or whim, boarded 
awhile with aunt Hannah; but the singular dis- 
tribution of the meals, soon obliged me to change 
my quarters. I found Auut Hannah at my room 
door at 5 o'clock in the morning, with the astound- 
ing intelligence that * breakfast was on the table- 
and that Peter was waiting for his coffee.” At 
half-past cleven, (though twelve was the regular 
hour,) | was summoned to dinner, with the stir- 
ing remark, that the potatoes would be cold un- 
less I came quickly. 

But Hannah Barnard was an extraordinary 


woman ; somewhat too independent perhaps of 


the forms and usages of the little world in which 


honest simplicity of character, than could be found 
Vin any dozen of the society to which she belonged. 
And yet all ber good qualities, collectively muster- 


ae 


From Random Recollections of Hudson, from 1800 to 1808 | 


} 
she lived ; but possossed of more talent, more read- | 
ing, more good sense, and more of that direct, | 


ed, could not save her from the penalties of quoting 
latin she was condemned as a heretic, and read 
out of meeting ! 


neither rude, aggressive, nor implacable. Yes, sir 
said he to a young man, who to explain some mat- 
ter, then in hot dispute, laid his hand upon his 


——o»3E @ Geo — shoulder, and asked him to step tothe door with 
From Random Recollections of Hudson, from 1800to 1808.; him, Yes, sir,” said the old man, (then over 
THE CLUBS. 


eighty,) mistaking the object of the call, “ I’m 
ready for you—fist or pistols, I don’t care a d—n 
which!” ‘The absurdity of the thing set the whole 
room in a roar, and the old captain, catching the 
idea, and coming down in an instant, joined hear- 
tily, inthe laugh. Such was Captain Coffin,—a 
man whose name I never hear, and of whom I 
never think, without feeling a deep respect for his 
many noble and manly qnalities. He was in fact 
the noblest Roman of them all. 

There is another name which ought not to be 
left out of this catalogue of political dignitaries— 
it is that of David Lawrence—a man of great per- 
sonal respectability, keen observation, and ready 
wit; of strong sense, and stronger prejudices. In 
his old age, gouty, irritable and sarcastic ; seldom 
in humor with himself, and never over complaisant 
to others. On hearing that the Bank of Nantuc- 
ket had been robbed—*‘* Ugh !” said the old man, 
with an air of contempt, “ I suppose they forgot to 
pull the string in !” : 

The last of this school whose name I shall ven- 
ture to mention, is Captain Hathaway—a very 
worthy citizen, but troubled with the asthma, and 
frequently suffering from the excellence of his din- 
ner; always talking of the interests of the nation, 
but thinking only of hisown ; calculating freights 
rather than majorities, and wisely relying with 
There, during the | more confidence upon his pocket than upon his 
winter solstice, round a red hot stove, in a heated } party. Still, I repeat, he was a worthy citizen, 
atmosiphere blue with tobaeco smoke, upon old and though close, and somewhat phthisicy, an 
pine benches and wooden bottomed chairs, sat the | honest man. 


{ 
great antifederal fathers of the city! The word re- ! The federal club was a very different affair ; be- 


Ir may perhaps be expected that I should say 
something touching the political divisions and par- 
ty contests of the town. But it must be remem- 
bered, that the interest attached to local feuds, sel- 
dom survives the excitement of the day ; and that 
the petty politics of a village have no claim to no- 
tice, other than that which grows out of their in- 
fluence upon the character and conduct of indi- 
viduals, 

Of the party politics of the country, prior to the 
election of Mr. Jefferson, I knew but little, and 
thought still less. But subsequently to that period 
I uccasionally looked into the club rooms of the 
city ; particularly into that of the republican par- 
ty. My political predilections led me that way 
—but my personal tastes, I must confess, inclin- 
ed methe other. The wit, the talent, and the 
gentlemanly bearing of the federalists, were to me 
decidedly more attractive than the rough but hon. 
est dogmatism of the republicans. The club rooms 
however, of both parties, were amusing enough to 
a third person : that is to say, to one who cared 
not a brass farthing for the politics or the opinions 
of either. 

The meetings of the republicans were held in an 
old store, worse shelves were still standing, and 
whose drapery of dust and cobwebs had remained i 
undisturbed for twenty years. 
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publican, was then just growing into favor; but } ing principally composed of lawyers and men of 
Federal and Aatifederal, were still the party de- | distinguished ability. The celebrated Elisha Wil- 
s:gnations ofthe day. ‘The bugle note of democra. } liams was the master spirit. 
cy had not yet been sounded; nor had the 
philosophy of radicalism been debated in the 
clubs. 

Among the most prominent of the fathers, above 
| teferred to, was Mr. Robert Jenkins—a gentleman 
; of high respectability, though somewhat abrupt 
and decisive in his tone and manner. 





Their occasional 
meetings were held in the best furnished apartment 

of Swartz’s or Holley’s tavern. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that where Mr. Williams presided, 
there was confidence and cordiality, unity of 
, thought and unity of opinion ; wit and satire, and 
| eloquence—professional 





eminence and _ political 
The next, ability. But in this free country, the race is not 
| in point of dignity, was Judge Dayton, a good } always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.— 
citizen and an upright man: familiar with the £10 } Political ability is often unavailing, and political 
act, and fond of argumentation—reasoning upon 
all things, but in all things unreasonable—never 
; convinced, and never convincing. ‘There too, was 
{old Squire Worth—a man of integrity and good 
} sense, but excessively odd, He was a short thick 
t set man, round shouldered and red haired. He 
was once induced to sit for his portrait, but quar- 
) relled with the artist for making him look, as he 
said, “‘ like a one story house with a chimney a 
, fire!” Next comes Mr. Robert Taylor—a stout, 
} well-dressed, portly looking personage ; a little ob- 
\ stinate at times, and a little crusty withal, but a 
‘ sound republican, or what would now-a-days be 
| termed a thorough-going democrat ; though to my | fluential politician of his party inthe State. Next 
eye, his clean shirt, buff vest, and white top boots, | to Mr. Williams, stood Jacob Rutsen Van Rensse- 
' betrayed a leaning the other way: And there, in / laer, a gentleman of distinguished ability ; learned 
the same circle, sat my old friend, Cupt. Alexander eloquent and polite ; the cleverest man, perhaps, 
Coffin, one of nature’s noblemen ; a man open and } ofhis race and name. Then came Thos. P. Gros. 
above board in all things ; frank, generous, warm- | yenor ; well educated and widely read, but in his 
; hearted, and brave as Cesar. But, withal, hot as younger days, careless, indolent, and apparently © 
| @ pepper pot, and fierce as a north-caster; yet | unambitious : though subsequently (during his brief 


eminence notoriously short-lived. Who can look 
back upon the party squabbles of the last thirty 
years, and reflect upon the hollowness of their pre- 
tensions, without amazement ? Cr upon the pas- 
sions they excited, without contempt ! 
But after all, this is rather a political than a 
) civil world, and itis therefore our duty, as it cer- 
tainly is our pleasure, to sketch, (ere they dissolve 
into thin air) the flitting forms of the politicians of 
our day, and thus confer a favor upon the future 
annalist, and a benefit upon posterity. 
Mr. Williams was not only the great federal 
leader of the county of Columbia, but the most in- 
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parliamentary carcer) distinguished as one of the 
ablest debaters on the floor of congress. Of the 
same political school, though not of the same order 
of talents, was Hezekiah Lord Hosmer—one of the 
most majestic looking men in the State, and who, 
I used to imagine, resembled Louis the XIV. as I 
fancied my old friend Riker did that heathen poet 
whom men call Horace. Hosmer was a lawyer by 
profession only. He played, however, an admira- 
ble game of whist, and had a just taste in poetry. 
These accomplishments rendered him an agreeable 
companion, except when you played a wrong card 
or hazarded an indiscreet opinion as to the merits 
of some favorite classic. ‘To the above might be 
added the names of Backus and of Bay, of M’Kin- 
stry, Edmonds, Hyatt, Hubbell, Van Hoesen, and 
forty others. 

Of the lay members of the party, whose politi- 
cal strength lay mainly in their votes, the most 
conspicpous as well as the most respectable were 
Cotton Gelston and Reuben Folger. The latter 
was, indeed, one of the oldest and wealthiest mer- 
chants in the city ; strong in his political prejudi- 
ces, but kind in his feelings and liberal in his hos- 
pitality. The election of Mr. Jefferson, he used to 
say, spoke for itself; it was a signal to the nation, 
to heave to, under bare poles. Prior to the new 





ways, he said, been enabled to find a keg of dollars 
under his counter, but never after that period.— 
The ship of state to (use his own nautical phrase) 
had been turned out of her course, and yawed 
about by a Jubberly helmsman, until the voyage 
was ruined and half the owners broken. Like the 
malcontents of the present day, he attributed every 
evil (fiscal aud physical included) to the party in 


power. 


— MISCELLANY. 
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CLEVER ROGUERY. 
Asa certain learned judge in Mexico, some time 


he would examine whether it was in time for busi- 


in his pocket. 

“ As usual,” he said to a friend who accompanicd 
him, as he passed through the crowd near the 
door—“ as usual, I have again left my watch at 
home under my pillow.” He went on the bench, 
and thought no more of it. ‘The court adjourned, 
and he returned home. 

As soon as he wus quietly seated in his parlor, 
he bethought himself of his time-piece ; and turn 
ing to his wife, reqnested her to send for it to their 
chamber. 

“Bat, my dear judge,” said she, “ I sent itto 
you three hours ago!” 

* Sent it to me, my dear ? Certainly not.” 

* Unquestionably,” replied thelady, “ and by the 
person you sent for it !” 

* The person I sent for it !” echoed the judge. 

“ Precisely, ny dear, the very person you sent 
for it! You had not left home more than an hour, 
when a well-dressed man knocked at the door and 
asked to sve me. He had one of the finest tarkies 
I ever saw ; which he brought and said that on 









number of fowls, and having brouglit this one, 
‘ quite a bargain, you had given him a couple of 
reals to bring ithome: with the request that I 
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philosophy of gun-boats and embargoes, he had al- 


since, walked one morning into Court, he thought | 


ness: und, feeling for his repeater, found it was not | 


) your retarn to court, you met an Indian witha | 


; 
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| should have it killed, picked, and put to cool, as 
) you intended to invite your brother judges to a dish 
of molle with you to-morrow. And, “ O! by the 
way. Senorita, said he, * his excellency, the 
judge, requested me to ask you to give yourself the 
trouble to go to your chamber and take his watch 
' from under the pillow, where he said he left it as 


| usual, this morning, and send ithim by me.”— } 


And, of course, mi querido, I did so.” 

“You did ?” said the judge. 

“ Certainly,” said the lady. 

“ Well,” replied his honor, “all I can say to 
you, my dear, is, that you are as great a goose as 
the bird isaturkey. You've been robbed, madam ; 
the man was a thief; Ihave never sent for my ; 
; watch ; you've been imposed on; and, as a neces- 

sary consequence the confounded watch is lost 
forever.” : 

The trick was a cunning one: and, after a laugh, 
and the restoration of the judge’s good humor by a | 
good dinner, it was resolved actually to have the 

‘turkey for to-morrow’s dinner ; and his honor’s } 
‘ brothers of the bench to enjoy so dear a meal. Ac. 
cordingly, after the enjoyment ofconrt next day, 
| they all repaired to his dwelling, with | 

















sharpened by the expectation of arare feast. 
| Scareely had they entered the sala, and exchang- 
ed the ordinary salutions when the lady broke forth 


i . . . . 
} with congratulations to his honor upon his recovery 


~~ 


} of the stolen watch. 
| How happy am I,” exclaimed she, “ that the vil- 
Iain was apprehended !” 

** Apprehended !” said the judge, with surprise. 
| * Yes; and doubtless convicted, too, by this ! 
| time,” said the wife. 
| 





” 





“ You are always talking riddles,” replied he ; | 
“explain yourself, my dear, I know nothing of | 
thief, watch, or conviction.” 

* It van’t be posssible that I have again been } 
| deceived,” quoth the lady, “ but that is the story ; 
| about one o'clock to-day, a pale and rather interes- 

| 


{ 

} 

{ 

Lis , . 

} ting young gentleman, dressed in a seedy suit of 
; black, came to the house in great haste—almost 
i 
} 


vut of breath. He said that he had just come from | 
‘ 
the court ; that he was one of the clerks; that the } 


greut villian who had had the audacity to steal | 
, vour honor’s watch had just been arrested ; thatthe 
| evidence was neatly perfect to convict him; and 
that all that was required to complete it was the | 
turkey, which must be brought into court, and for 
that he had been sent with a porter by your express 
order.” | 
“ And you gave it to him ?” 

** Of course I did—who could have doubted him, | 
or resisted the orders of a judze?” | 
j 

} 

| 


“ Watch end turkey—both gone! Pray, what 
the devil, madam, are we to do for dinner ?” 

} But the lady had taken care of her guests, not- 
withstanding her simplicity, and the party enjoyed 
| both the joke and their viands—Meyer’s Mexico. 
—o- 8D ¢ +0 — 

EXTREME UNCTION ; OR, THE HORSE 
JOCKEY’S SPIRITUAL ADVISER. 

{ A norep horse jockey in Connecticut, who had 
various arts and sciences “* adjacent thereto, ” ac- 
cumulated a considerable property, was a great hy- 
pochondriac and exaggerated every slight disorder 


} 
| 
by his profound knowledge of Horsevlogy, and | 
: 
} 
) 
) 
i 
that attacked him, into a dangerous disease. | 


t 


Some of his neighbors were uncharituble enough to | 


assert that his conscience made him tremble at 


i 
i 


, on the bed, having burnt out the candle of life in 


the slightest menace of death. It is certain that 
whenever he was laid upon his bed with sickness, 
he began straightway to talk aloud of his approach- 
ing dissolution, and bore his friends and neighbors 
with querulous complaints. Once wien sick an 
old confederate, who had travelled with him and 
aided him in spoiling the Egyptians inevery county 
of the State, called to sce him. ‘This friend com. 
prehended the nature of the complaint at once, and 
requested the family to allow him to manage mat- 
tersin hisown way a day ortwo. He changed 
the tactcis which others had previously employed, 
and, instead of prophesying smooth things, be out- 
Heroded Herod in croaking over his friend’s ma- 
ladies, and soon pronounced him a dying man.— 
From time to time he dropped in, and so worked 
upon his feelings that he brought the desease to a 
crisis. 

He called upon the seeond cay about noon, and 
taking his sick friend's wrist between his fingers 
he shook his head mournfully, and with a tear in 
his eye, he murmured, “* poor fellow, it will soon 
be over.” 

‘* This is hard, Sam,” said the sick professor of 
Horseology, and he groaned in bitterness of spirit. 

“ flard enough !” said Sam, “ just as you've 
got this nice farm paid fur. Your boys’ll raise the 
devil with it when you are gone.” 

* Oh—oh !” 

* What's the matter ?” 

“ Oh, such a pain shot through me !”’ 

* Hain’t you gotanything on your mind that 
you want to say—pretty soon? That last horee 
you sold fura colt was as old as a man, you 
know.” 

“Oh, no, Sam, I’ve nothing to say that is I’ve 
got so much to say that it’s no use to try |” j 

“Sam !” 

* What.” 

* Can't you—can’t you pray for me !” 

“ Well, it’s something that ought to be done, 
and I think I'll try.” 

Sam knelt down, and the sick one covered his 
head with the blanket and fairly writhed in agony 
of soul. Sam begen, keeping one coroner of an eye 
upon the bed. 

* Oh Lord, thy servant that’s pow lying sick | 











the service of the devil, (groans from the banket) is 
now desirous of throwing the snuff in his maker's 
face, (sick one peeps out.) He lies here a broken | 
down nag, spavined, ring boned, and heavy, and 
thou knowest that he has raised the hardest colts 
in this neighborhood. (Blanket jerked down con- | 
vulsively.) ‘Thou knowest, Lord, that he has been ) 
one of the greatest liars, [heightened color in the | 
sick man’s face,| and cheats, [fist doubled under ' 
the blanket,} and the d dest horse jockey, I 
that ever trotted over thy footstool.” 

* It’s an infernal lie, you scoundrel!” said the 
reviving patient. ‘ You're a cussed sight worse 
than ever | could be !” and he leaped from the bed. 

“You cheated me twice yourself, you cussed 
hypocrite !” roared the furious invalid—and he 
fuirly turned his friend out of doors. 

‘The horse jockey was abroad the next day, and 
soon commenced sending his boys to school, and 
reforming his own manner of life. He was changed 
from the very hour that the prayer was made at 
his bedside, and lived and died a better man.— 5 
Yankee Blade. 
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, posed to the match ; and all for his sake. 
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Tue Cleveland Plaindealer furnishes the follow- 
ing account of a pitiable scene which occured a few 
days ago in a telegraph office of that city: 

A case of melancholy interest, to one of the 
parties at least, occurred here the other day, which 
we will relate for the public good. A young lady 
(we forbear names, although known) arrived here 
from the State of New-York on her way into a 
Southern State, whither she was going tu consum- 
mate a marriage contract entered into some ten 
years since. Her intended was a young man who 
had been reared near her father’s residence, but 
who in all things did not suit the “ old folks,” and 
consequently the latter opposed the match. The 
result was, the young man left the country, but 
has kept up a most intimate correspondence ever 
since, until last summer he informed her by letter 
that as she could not be married at home she had 
better mect him at ——~in this State, in the month 
of August, and be married. To this she consented 
but it was found inconvenient for her to leave home 
at that time, and she did not arrive on her mission 
of love until a few days since. 

She stopped at one of our best hotels, prepara- 
tory to her voyage South. She appeared cheerful, 
was exceedingly well-dressed, sported a gold watch 
and other paraphernalia peculiar to the “ gentility.” 
Previous to her departure, she stepped into the 
Telegraph Office to inform her lover, who by the 
way, was operator himself, stationed in a Southern 
office on the same line, that she had got so far on 
her joyous way, and would like to hear from him 
at this point. After her despatch was sent and 
waiting areply, one of the operators, who was very 
well acquainted with her intended, remarked that 


\ 





ee ee 


the young gentleman to whom she had sent her | 


message had fallen into a “ streak ofiuck.” The 


young lady was observed to startle considerably, ' 


and asked what he meant by a “ streak of luck.” 
He told her that the young man was married.— 
She fell back in her chair and fainted, almost in. 
stantly. The operators and clerks were much 
frightened, but managed to bring her to by the use 
of water, &c. She could not believe the report, 
and requested them to telegraph again and ascer- 
tain the truth. The operator stepped to his key, 
called the office where the young man was employ. 
ed—he was notin, A _ clerk in the office, an- 
swered the message, saying, Mr. 





» Was uctu- 


ally married on the 17th of October, and was then | 


“keeping house.” When this was read to the 
weeping lady she instantly swooned away, and for 
a time seemed quite lifeless. She was resuscitated 
and taken to her hotel in a most frantic condition, 
where for the whole day she remained entirely in- 
sane. 


“ Oh, grief beyond all other grief, when fate 
First leaves the young heart desolute, 

In the wide world, without that only tie 
For wished to live or feared to die.” 


Kind care and time, that curer of most heart's 
diseases have now nearly restored her. The ex- 
hibits letters showing with what fidelity she had 
trusted in the one now false to her; that during 
the ten years of their engagement she had refused 
several offers ; she had furnished her betrothed 
money ; her parents being rich and he poor ; had 
endured the contumely of her friends at home op- 
She is 
now in our city, among strangers, alone, as it 


) were in the world, having clandestinely left her 


* a 
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.SAD SCENE IN A TELEGRAPH OFFICE. | father’s roof to meet her lover here, and now de- 


serted by him; her constitution shattered and 
spirit broken. Earth seldom produces in human 
form so miserable an object. No wonder she went 


mad: 
“ Her wrethed brain gave way, 
And she became a wreck at random driven, 
Without one glimpse of reason or of heaven.” 


She is now better, but the picture of desolation. 
Young men ean here see the danger of trifling with 
such affections, yea the dark sin of creating hopes 
or raising expectations in a heart too true and 
confiding to survive such disappointment. 

—° iD @ Geto — 
FASTIDIOUSNESS. 

Tuere is a proverb that * beggars should not 
be choosers.” The following incident which 
occurred lately, goes to show it is not always 
true :-— 

A begger applied at the house of a country 
friend of his some where about Christmas time for 
something to eat. According to the hospitable 
custom of the neighborhood, he was invited into 
the kitchen and apie placed before him. Just as 
the good lady of the house was about to cut, the 
fellow looked up at her with the most’ provoking 
assurance in the world, and said in an inquisitive 
tone—** Is it mince?” Upon the lady’s informing 
him that it was not, he indignantly rose, said he 
did not cure anything about eating it if it wasn’t 


mince. 


This may seem a caricature, but I think it likely | 


I ener 
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from an incident happening a few days since at | 


my own dwelling, to have actually occurred. 
A destitute woman called on my family for 


something toeat. A few dinner remnants were 
putin her basket, and having a small bag or 


} 
pillow-slip in her hands, she was offered as much | 


corn meal as would fill it. “* No madam!” was 


the indignant reply,“ I am = poor enough, God | 


knows, but I can’t go corn meal ; when I come to 
that, J mean to sturve ;” 


“ Whom tHe Gops Love Die Yovona,” is 


one of the truths taught by the old Greek poets— + 


And 


those poets half sage, half seer. 


methinks 


that though tears are shed abundantly when the | 


coffin lid presses down some fair and bright head, 
we were wiser did we keep those tears for the liv- 
ing. 
how much will they be spared! Passion, that 
kindles but to 


either vacancy or regret, a ruin or a desert; am- 


consume the heart, and 


bition, that only reaches its goal to find it worthless 


“ Well, as we ain’t more than three feet apart, 
I give in to that. 
** Good morning.” 
““ Good morning. 
You didn’t come it that time stranger. 
— 0 Co — 
TIT FOR TAT. 
SANTENtE sometimes remained out too late for 
a man in his position. Oneevening he returned 
to Saint Victor at eleven o’clock, and was refused 
admittance by the porter, because orders had been 
given that no one should be allowed to enter the 
house after that hour. After many prayers and 
as many refusals, out poet, not relishing the night 
air, slipped a half louis uuder the door, and im- 
mediately the bolis were withdrawn. As soon a6 
he was fairly in the building, he pretended that he 
had been sitting. ‘The officious ported, half naked, 
went after the book, and Santenie closed the door 
and fastened himout. Master Pierre in a few 
moments knocked for entrance, and was informed 
by out poet that he could not come in, asthe Prior 
had forbidden him to open the door at that hour. 
‘*Oh! Monsieur Santenie, ’* begged the porter, 
* you know I let you in with such good grace!” 
—*‘* I will let you in at the same price,” replied the 
The half louis was pushed under, and the 
door was thrown open. 
— oD © Oto — 
THE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE. 


Last week, a fellow was charged in the Glas. 


poct. 


gow police court with stealing a herring barrel from 
After the charge had 
been proved, the principal accuser addressed the 
magistrate: “* Deed sir Baillie, the manut the bar 


a person in Stock well street. 


is a great rogue 3 the stealing of the buarrel’s nae- 
thing to some of his tricks. He stole my sign-board 
last week, and what does your honor think he did 
wit?” Magistrate: ** That would be hard for me 
“ Weel, sir, Pil tell ye. He brought it 
into me own shop wi’ my ain name on’t, and offer- 


” 
to say. 


ed to sell met as he thought it would be o’mair 
use to me than anybody else.” 
—°+5) © Gn ——- 
Member or rrock.—‘ I know that the girl 
appears to an observer to be taken up with worldly 


) things, but you cannot judge correctly of the di- 
rection her mind really takes, as she isa little 


Let the young perish in their hour of promise, | 


leaves | 


’ ’ 
when gained, or but the stueting place for another | 


feverish race, doomed again to end in disappoint. 
ment ; enemies that cross us at every step ; friends 
that not ?), the 


deceive (and what friends do 


blighted hopes, the embittered feeling, the wasted | 


powers, the remorse, and the despair—all these are 
spared by the merciful, the early grave. 
— 5D @ Sto — 
SMART BOY 

“ Tsay boy, whose horse is that you're riding ?” 

“ Why, it’s daddy's. 

““ Who is your daddy ?” 

* Don’t you know. Why uncle Peter Jones.” 

** So, you're the son of your uncle ? 

“ Why yes, calculate I am. 
to be a widower, and married mother’s sister ; 80 
I reckon he is my uncle.” 

“ Boy, you're not far trom a fool.” 


cross-eyed. 
—° 2D © Ceo — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofice,ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the umount of postage paid. 

P. M. Sauquoit. N. Y. $1,50 ; 1. M. Lowville, N.Y. 91,00 ; 
F.C. Nashua, N. H. $1.00; C.F. A. Bethlem, Conn. $1,00; 
H. C. Delta, N. Y.$2,00. 

—— > #2) 6 Cost o 
WAR AIACGES. 

In Coxankie, on the 12ih inst. by the Rey. J, Searls, Mr. 

Fiederick M. Sharpe of Hudson, to Miss Delia A. Worden, of 





t the former place. 


On Jan. 25th, at the United States Hetel, Valatie, by the 
Rev. Dr. Strover, Edward A. Johnson, of Stuyvesant, to Miss 


Harriet E. Marquat, of Kinderhook, 


In Kinderhook, on the 23 ult. by the Rev. Dr. Strobel, 
Charles Alberston to Hannah, daughter of Jonathan M. White, 
of that village. 

On the 30th alt. by the same, Peter Slyter to Mary daughter 


} of Heury Rockfeiler, of Scinodack. 


' erick Shufelt 


You see dad got 


, 


LL 


— FD @ Gato 
DEATHS. 

In Kinderhook, on the 23 inst. Jesse Shufelt, son of Fred- 
in the 2st year of his age. 

In Kinderhook. on the 8th inst. Gertude Delamater, wife of 
Jacob C. Evarts, Esq 

At Chatham Four Corners, on the 10th inst. Fanny daugh- 
ter of James Sutherland, Jr. in the 3d year of her age. 

In Saugerties. Ulster Co. Mrs. Caroline M. Swartwout. 
daughter of Sulomon Shattuck, Esq. of this City, aged 27 
years. 
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STANZAS. 


Suggested ona Visit to Brady's Portrait Gallery. 
BY THE HON. CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALS. 


fov.-LiT shadows now surround me ; 
They who armies nobly led ; 
They who make a nation’s glory 
While they're living—when they re dead. 
Land-marks for our country’s future, 
Have their genius left behind ; 
Victors from the fields of battle— 
Victors from the fields of mind. 


Doniphan, who trod the desert ; 

Scott, who conquered on the plain ; 
Taylor, who would not surrender ; 

Butler, sleeping with the slain ; 
Houston, San Jacinto’s hero ; 

Fremont, from the golden shore ; 
Jackson, as a lion, fearless ; 

Worth, whose gallant deeds are o'er— 


Webster, with a brow Titanic ; 
Calhoun's eagle look of old ; 
Benton, Freedom's valiant Nestor ; 
Kent, the jurist, calm and cold ; 
Clay, “ ultimus Romanorum ;” 
Cass, with deep and earnest gaze ; 
Wright, of yore the Senate's Cato ; 
Adams, last of early days— 


Pere de Schmit, the Jesuit preacher, 
From the Rocky Mountains wild ; 
Tyng, Melancthon of the pulpit ; 
Channing, guileless as a child; 
Barnes, who ponderous tomes has writter ! 
Bascom’s eye, a gleaming bright ; 
Anthon, whose unceasing labor 
Fills the student's path with light ¢ 


Audubon, from out the forest ; 
Prescott, from historic page ; 
Bryant, pilgrim of our poets; 
Forrest, veteran of the stage; 
Inman, looking palely thoughtful ; 
Huntington, with dreams of art ; 
Father Mathew, mild, benignant ; 
Jenny Lind, who wins the heart— 


" Tronsides”—chivalric Stewart, 
Whose dim eye with courage glows ; 

Young De Haven, philanthropic, 
Seeking fame ’mid Arctic snows; 

Bold Duganne, the bard of Progress; 
Alvarado Hunter near; 

Brigham, the lost mind's restorer ; 
Morse, the lightning’s engineer— 


Lawrence, type of merchant princes ; 
Colt, of our mechanic peers ; 
Emerson, of Yankee notions; 
Miller of our Scripture seers ; 
Mott, the hero of the scalpel ; 
Cooper, wizard of the pen ; 
Flagg, the glorious painter poet ; 
Powers, of sculpture’s nobleman ! 


From the hills and from the valleys, 
They are gathered far and near— 
From the Rio Grande's waters, 
To Aroostook’s mountains drear— 
From the rough Atlantic’s billows, 
To the calm Pacific’s tide, 
Soldier, Statesman, Poet, Painter, 
Priest and Rabbi, side by side, 


Like a spirit-land of shadows, 
They in silence on me gaze, 

And I feel my heart is beatin; 

With the pulse of other days ; 
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Conjured forms like these afar ? 
Echo answers, ‘tis the sunshine, 
By its alchymist, Daguerre. 
December 12, 1850. 
——° 28D © Git — 
CHILDHOOD. 
Cnitpnoop, sweet and sunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 
Like the verdant, tangled wildwood, 
Wants the training hand of care, 


For it springeth all around us— 
Glad to know, and quick to learn ; 

Adding questions that confounds us, 
Teaching Jessons in its turn. 


Who loves not its joyful revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and graceful as the fuwn. 


Let it revel—it is nature, 
Giving to the Jittle dears 

Strength of limb, and healthful features, 
For the toil of coming years. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and mortal wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it— 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit~ 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it will cease to flow 1 

Onward it must flow forever— 
Better teach it WHERE TO Go. 


Childhood is a fountain welling, 
‘Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season ; 
Trim and train the verdant shoot ; 
Love is to the coming reason 
As the blossom to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and fulded ; 
Art to nature, beauty lends ; 
Childhood easily is moulded 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends, 
— aD @ Cato — 
THE CARELESS WORD. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 
A worp is ringing through my brain : 
lt was not meant to give me pain ; 
It had no tone to bid it stay, 
When other things bad pass'd away ; 
It had no meaning mure than all 





Which in an idle hour fall : 
It was when first the sound was heard 
A lightly-utter'd, careless word. 


That word—oh ! it doth haunt me now, 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of wo ; 

By night, by day, in sun or shade, 

With the half smile that gently played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound 
Eternal power through life to wound. 
There is no voice I ever heard 

So deeply fix'd as that one word. 


When in the laughing crowd some tone, 
Like those whose joyous sound is gone, 
Strikes on my ear, | shrink—for then 
The careless word comes back again. 
When all alone IJ sit and gaze 

LU pun the cheerful home-fire blaze, 

Lo | freshly as when first "twas heard, 
Returns that lightly-utter'd word. 


When dreams bring back the days of old, 
With all that wishes could not hold ; 





And from my feverish couch I start 
To press a shadow te my heart— 


AN ro PO nen AY 
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} until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


Aniid its beating echoes, cleay 

That little word I seem to bear : 

In vain I say, while it is heard, 

Why weep ?—'twas but a foolish word, 





It comes—and with it come the tears, 

The hopes, the joys of former years ; 
Forgotten smiles, forgotten looks, 

Thick as dead lgaves on autumn brooks, 
Anj allas joyless, though they were 
The brightest things life,s spring could share, 

Oh! would toGod I ne’er had heard ; 
That lighty-utter’d, careless word ! 


It was the first, the only one 

Of these which lips forever gone 
Brenthed in their love—which had for me 
Rebuke of harshness at my glee : 

And if those lips were heard tq say, 

** Beloved, let it pass away,” 

Ah! then, perchance—but I have heard \ 
The last dear,tone—the careless word ! 


Oh! ye who, meeting sigh to part, 

Whose words are treasures to some heart, 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come, } 
When earth bath but for one a home; i 
Lest, musing o'er the past, like me, \ 





They feel their hearts wrung bitterly, 
And, heeding not what else they heard, 
Dwell weeping on a careless word. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Oo? 27, GConunencing Oct. 19, 4850, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite | J 


Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tates, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable | > 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty 
seventh Volume of the Rurat Reposirory will be issued on | 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1850, I 





The“ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
ull that have favored ws with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the mang 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
hamble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. | 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Satorday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be oug of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary paper 


in the country. 
" TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ilth, 12th, !6th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Vist, 23d, 24th, Vth, and 2th volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 27th volume, can have as many coptes of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that vol 
ume. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 
cept when a whole set is wanted. } 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! 10 


2 Copies fur $1,50, being 75 Cents Fach, 


do. 82,00, do. 66 do. 
5 dou. B30, do. do. 


x do. 24,00, do. 3O do. 
i do. $5.00, do. 46 do. ' 
ge do. B10,.0, do. 45 do. 


Kx do. $15,00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. BW.00, do. 45 du. 
55 do. 825,00, do. 45 do, 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as toon as possible tu the publisher. 


<3" No subscription received for lees than one vear. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. ¥ 








